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ABSTRACT 



The articles in this theme issue focus on urban education. 
The first essay, "The Changing Urban School" by Rosanne Bacon, notes the 
challenges of urban schools. As the nation's cities change to reflect a more 
diverse, multicultural, and multiethnic population, urban schools must meet 
the needs of a rapidly changing student population. Teachers are at the heart 
of efforts to make urban schools exciting places of learning and achievement. 
Ako Kambon, in "Recruitment of Minority Teachers Is Key to Improving Urban 
Schools," notes that minority students will comprise 33% of the U.S. school 
population by the year 2000. However, if present trends continue, minorities 
will be less than 5% of all teachers in the United States by that time. A 
number of factors contribute to diminishing interest in teaching on the part 
of minorities. Among these are the relatively low status of teaching as a 
profession and various economic factors, as well as the perception that urban 
schools are combat zones. The development of minority recruitment programs in 
teaching must be encouraged, to provide a supply of minority teachers for the 
schools of the future. "Urban Public Schools: Getting the Job Done" by 
Michael Casserly highlights successes in urban schools. Increasing numbers of 
black urban students are completing high school, and a majority of urban 
teachers report that they do not have trouble keeping order in their 
classrooms. "Wanted: Teachers with an Attitude" by Jerry Howland details the 
successes of three urban students who represent the possibilities an urban 
education can provide. Sidebars to this section present "Activities To Get 
Students Interested in Urban Teaching, " "The Urban Teacher Collaborative" (a 
partnership of Recruiting New Teachers, Inc., the Council of the Great City 
Schools, and the Great City Colleges of Education) , and "What It Takes To 
Teach in Urban Schools." (SLD) 
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Issue Focus: Urban Education 




The Changing Urban School 



F or too many Americans, the very word “urban” 
conjures up visions of violence and peril, poverty 
and neglect. But those of us who have lived and 
taught in urban areas know that those visions, though 
often too real, are not the only reality. 

Our urban schools are more often exciting, energetic, 
challenging places to work and learn. They are diverse, 
interesting, and stimulating, and if there are examples 
of failure there are more examples of triumph. In many 
instances urban schools are the very vanguard of edu- 
cation reform, forced by circumstances to be more cre- 
ative than their more affluent suburbs. 

Henry Cisneros, Secretary of HUD, conducted a 
forum I attended several years ago. The result of that 
forum was a report titled Interwoven Destinies, Cities 
and the Nation. I feel as if Secretary Cisneros is speak- 
ing directly to us as educators. 

''All of us regularly interact with, depend on, 
and utilize cities for our livelihood and enjoy- 
ment Even if we do not spend much time with- 
in city limits, urban vitality is essential for the 
entire country to generate the productivity, cre- 
ate the the opportunity, and achieve the promise 
of a better future for everyone. Our nation and 
our cities face a comimn destiny. The power to 
shape it is in our hands. ” 

This is our challenge. As our nation’s cities change to 
reflect a more diverse, multicultural and multiethnic 
population, urban schools must meet the needs of a 
rapidly changing student population. Teachers are at 
the heart of efforts to make urban schools exciting 
places of learning and achievement. 

Building on the success of reform efforts all around 
the country, urban schools are unleashing the creativity 
and drive of committed teachers to make themselves 

vital centerpieces of the communities they serve. 

O 




Reforms now in place in many districts mean that 
teachers are in the strongest position ever to make a 
positive impact on the students they teach. In this 
issue, we’re highlighting what’s new and working in 
urban schools and how your students can get involved. 
Features in this issue include: 

• Ako Kambon, Executive Director of the 
Ohio Commission on African American Males, 

puts recruitment of minority and culturally 
diverse teachers front and center in the struggle to 
improve our nation’s urban schools. His remarks 
start on page 2. 

• Deborah Meier on the Power of Urban Schools. 

As leader of the innovative Central Park East, 
Deborah Meier is at the forefront of urban school 
renewal. Her 30 years as a teacher and education 
reformer have taught her to believe in high expecta- 
tions for all students. Excerpts of her new book 
appear on page 6. 

• Teacher of the Year, Jerry Howland talks about his 
successes teaching in urban schools for the past 25 
years, and reveals what it really takes to teach in a 
city classroom — attitude! See page 4. 

• The Council of the Great City School’s Michael 
Casserly shares his perspective that urban schools 
are the great unsung success stories in American 
education: educating more students, more effective- 
ly than ever before. His article appears on page 3. 

As you work during the new school year in your 
programs to nurture future teachers, keep in mind 
that some of teaching’s greatest challenges and great- 
est rewards can be found in America’s urban schools. 



Rosanne Bacon, Director of the National Center 
for Precollegiate Teacher Recruitment 



“Good teachers are, I believe, 
called to teaching because 
they really like people — 
as unique, unpredictable, 
complex, never fully know- 
able, and endlessly varied” 
— Deborah Meier, Central Park 
East, New York City 



Hi ghlig hts 

Two Perspectives on Urban 
Educabon and Teacher 
Recruitment. Two educators on 
the frontlines talk about the 
promise of urban education and 
the special role of teachers. 

Page 2. 

Voices from the City. Whats 
so special about urban schools? 
Teachers, parents and students 
who are there everyday share 
their insights. 

Page 4. 

A Revolubonary at Work. 

School reformer Deborah Meier 
shares her vision of urban educa- 
tion in her new book, The Power 
of Their Ideas. We share some 
excerpts and her reading list. 
Pages. 

What do Community Foun- 
dabons have to offer your 
program? Find out in a special 
QSA plus more on fundraising. 

Pages. 

Ask the RNT Helpline about 
Urban Schools. The Helpline 
shares advice about teaching in 
America’s cities. 

Page 10. 

Celebrabon of Teaching is off 

and running on another exciting 
year of activities and events. 

See information about new 
grant cycle. 

Page 11. 



Mission 

RNT's National Center for Precolle- 
giate Teacher Recmitment seeks to 
help develop a more diverse, capa- 
ble, and culturally responsive 
teaching profession through cre- 
ative, service-oriented teaching 
exploration programs at the precoi- 
iegiate level. (See page 12 for 
more information.) 
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Recruitment of Minority 
Teachers is Key to 
Improving Urban Schools 

by AkoKambon 



T n my work with the Ohio Com- 
mission on African American 
males, I’m often asked why I 
believe that the recruitment and 
retention of minority and culturally 
diverse teachers should be at the 
top of the list of priorities for those 
seeking reform and improvement of 
our educational system. 

Obviously, there is no single 
magic solution to elevate the quali- 
ty and effectiveness of education in 
America’s urban schools, but I believe we can point to several key ele- 
ments: understanding the importance of culture in the education 
process; recognizing that teachers must adapt to the learning styles of 
their students; and ensuring that teachers clearly and consistently 
communicate what they expect from their students. 

R.L. Martinez, Jr., writing in the April 1991 issue of the Vocational 
Education Journal, offered the opinion that the lack of minority 
teachers could “contribute to the underachievement of minority stu- 
dents, provide little incentive for minority students to advance in 
school, and negatively affect their careers and life aspirations.” 

If Martinez’s observation is accurate, then there is no single factor 
more essential to improving urban schools in America than vigorous 
recruitment, retention and nurturing of greater numbers of culturally 



diverse teachers — especially those of African American, Hispanic and 
other non-white origins. 

It is estimated that minority students will comprise 33 percent of 
the U.S. school population by the year 2000. The American Association 
for Colleges for Teacher Education has predicted that, if present 
trends continue, minority teachers will represent less than five per- 
cent of all U.S. teachers by the year 2000. 

A number of factors contribute to this troubling trend, including the 
decreasing number of minority students choosing education as a major 
field of study; the relatively low starting salaries of teachers; and the 
perception that urban school districts are “combat zones.” 

It is also an undeniable fact that the relative status of teaching as a 
profession has diminished over the past few decades. Teachers, to 
paraphrase Rodney Dangerfield, feel that they “don’t get no respect” 
from society in general. This feeling of being undervalued leads many 
to leave the profession, and discourages many others from considering 
education as a career. 

On the other hand, there are hopeful signs that the conditions and 
status of teaching are changing for the better. Site-based management 
has created new teacher roles, salaries have risen, enrollments in 
teacher education are on the upswing, and as Michael Casserly points 
out in this issue, the reality of urban schools is often far from the “com- 
bat zone” rhetoric in which they are often portrayed. In sum, there has 
never been a more challenging or rewarding time to be a teacher. 

That’s one reason why we must continue to encourage the develop- 
ment of innovative minority recruitment programs such as those in 
effect at a number of colleges and universities. At the local level, school 
boards and teacher associations should be creatively involved in such 
efforts as using retired minority teachers and administrators; joint ven- 
turing with private sector companies to use professional employees to 
teach specialized “real world” courses; mandating diversity training for 
all teachers and administrators and establishing a range of precollegiate 
programs such as those represented hy Future Thacker’s readers. 

D.P. Skylark, in an article in the May, 1993 issue oi School Adminis- 
trator, reminds us that such a comprehensive effort will require more 




Activities to get students interested in urban teaching 

S egun C. Eubanks is currently ttie Director of Urban Initiatives for Recruitng New Teach- 
ers. Prior to joining RNT, he was Coordinator of the Louisiana Consortium on Minority 
Teacher Supply and Quality where he directed three pre-collegiate teacher recaiitment 
programs in New Orteans. Wfe asked Segun for his advice to assist you in getting your stu- 
dents interested in teaching in city schools. 

Whether the participants in your program live in urban, suburban, or rural communities, 
they should be introduced to the unique challenges and rewards of urban teaching. Here are 
a few suggested activities for your program to consider: 

1. Involve urban teachers as mentors. Mentoring can be a very powerful recruitment tool 
for young people, particularty in urban communities where too often there is a lack of good 
role models. An article entitled “Mentoring with Future Urban Teachers" (published in the 
October 1 994 edition of the Jbo/Tia/ m Lten firfucafcn), states 
as personalized support systems for learning about the realities of teaching in urban 
schools." If your participants live in suburban or rural communities, develop a distance 
mentoring program (using letters, the telephone, video, etc.) through partnership with an 
urban school. HINT: the most important component to any mentoring program is selecting 
the right rnentots-r--tB 2 dTeisvvho are truly enthusiastic about the pn^ ; 



2. Read about the urban school experience. Reading about the urban school experience 
provides an excellent launching pad from which to explore the challenges and rewards of 
urban teaching. I recommend two books which provide very different yet equally important 
perspectives: Jonathan Kozol’s Sav^ Inequalities, a hardhitting account of inequalities 
between urban and suburban public schools, and Deborah Meier’s The Power of Jfieir 
Ideas, a true story of one of the most successful schools in America. HINT: We all krww 
how difficult it is to get young people to read! Try group reading activities, field trips, and 
other activities that bring the reading to life. If all else fails, try a good documentary film 
such as “High School 11", which is filmed at the same school profiled in the Deborah Meier 
book {contact Zippcxah Rims at (61 7) 576-3603 about rental or purchase). 

3. Explore DIvefSily. Among the most significant rewards of urban teaching is the opportu- 

nity to work with incredibly diverse groups of students. Teaching your students to recognize t 
diversity and mutticulturalism not only as an attribute, but as a central objective in Ameri- 
can education, is key to getting them excited about teaching in urban schools. Literally 
hundreds of books, films and activities addressing diversity and mutticulturalism are avail- 
able, so I will not attempt to list them here. Do a bit of research to find activities appropriate 
to your students. HINT: Every student, even those that live and learn in “diverse" environ- 
ments, can benefit from curriculum and activities that teach the value of diversity and 
explore teachingln multicult^ - 
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than good intentions: “Multicultural understanding,” Skylark wrote, 
“will require much more than a plan. It will require people working 
together, joining hands and sharing in a collaborative effort unlike 
anything we have seen in public education.” 



Ako Kambon is Executive Administrator of the Ohio Commission on 
African American Maks, a state agency dedicated to dealing vMh 
education, criminal justice, health and employment issues affecting 
black men and boys. 

Urban Public Schools: 
Getting the Job Done 

By Michael Casserly 

n a recent editorial in Education Week, I shared some startling 
news about urban schools: they’re working. Citing two studies from 
the U.S. Census Bureau, I reported that urban schools are keeping 
more kids in school and teaching them more effectively than ever 
before - against stiffer odds than almost any other kind of school, pub- 
lic or private. The litany of hurdles is now familiar: discrimination, 
poor housing and nutrition, broken families, crime and drug addiction, 
teen pregnancy, unemployment, and crushing poverty. Logic dictates 
that it takes more torque to drive this engine of change than it does a 
motor hauling a lighter load. In some ways, urban schools are the last 
frontier in the democratic ideal. Urban schools may not be able to 
remove all barriers to the American dream, but apparently they are 
making the playing field more level. 

The facts are these: in 1993, the annual high school dropout rate for 
blacks was five percent compared with four percent for whites. Some 
73 percent of blacks age 25 and over in 1994 had at least a high school 
education, against 51 percent in 1980. This is significant because it 
shows that urban schools, which nearly half of all African-American 
students attend, maybe some of the most effective in the nation. 

To what can urban schools attribute their success? [The commitment 
of teachers, administrators, counselors and others who have taken up 
the challenge to improve urban education and have created schools that 
work for the communities they serve. ] These schools are working 
smarter and more efficiently, building up years of research and skill. 

Funding (federal and state) for effective programs that invest in 
people have also gone a long way to improve urban education. And it’s 
important to keep in mind that those investment dollars will be paying 
dividend for years to come. 

In another myth-busting report, this one conducted in 1993 by Lou 
Harris for the Ford Foundation, urban teachers reported that they are 
not spending precious classroom time keeping unruly students under 
control. Contrary to what is reported about them, 76 percent of teach- 
ers surveyed say they “do not find it hard to keep order in their own 
classrooms.” And 69 percent say they “do not have to give up individual 
attention in order to get order in the classroom.” 

•er!c^ 



The Urban Teacher Collaborative 

"... a collaborative effort unlike anything vje have seen in public education. ” 

T his is the call made by Ako Kambon {in the article "Recruitment of Minority Teach- 
ers is Key to Improving Urban Schools,” in this issue of Future Teacher) and is the 
ideal that the recently formed Ulban Teacher Collaborative (UTC) hopes to achieve. 
This major new campaign brings together three groups committed to improving the 
quality, diversity, and cultural sensitivity of the nation’s urban teacher workforce: Recruit- 
ing New Teachers, Inc.; the Council of the Great Oty Schools, a coalition of the nation's 
50 larg^ urban public school systems; and the Great City Collet of Education, which 
comprises more than 50 of the schools of education serving those cities. 

The UTC partnership combines innovative recaiitment efforts with improved teacher 
development policies and practices, significantly expanding coordination among higher 
education institutions that recailt and prepare urban teachers and the school districts 
which employ them. Currently, some 80 percent of the students in the nation's largest 
urban schools are African American, Hispanic, or Asian American, yet some 65 percent 
of urban teachers are white. The UTC is working to increase the numbers of teachers of 
color in the nation’s major city schools. The initiative is also addressing critica) teacher 
shortages in certain curricular areas (such as bilingual education and special education), 
which in urban schools are about four times the national average. 

The first programs offered through the UTC are designed to prwide needed 
resources, support, and guidance directly to prospective teachers at every stage of their 
progression along pathways into the profession. These programs include the following: 

e Outreach to Prospective Teachers for Urban Schools: reaching prospective 
urban teachers through "localized” versions of R^^■'s successful public service ad 
strategies, direct mail, and outreach to community groups. A recent UTC direct mail 
campaign, targeted to 240,000 high school students of color who scored well on col- 
lege entrance exams, attracted over 20,000 responses — an almost eight percent 
response which is unusually high for a direct mail effort. Moreover, five students from 
this pool were among the only 12 national winners of the National Basketball Associ- 
ation Teacher Scholarship Awards. This small success provides evidence of the 
potential impact of these efforts. 

• Assistance to Teacher Candidates: providing immediate, personalized guidance 
to these teacher candidates through the RNT Urban Helpline’s team of trained 
counselors and a sophisticated, dedicated computer database of resources, along 
with a range of other support programs. The UTC is currently working to develop 
an enhanced referral network in which names and background information on appro- 
priate candidates will be provided to districts and colleges, with follow-up materials 
sent to those institutions and to the respondents themselves. 

o Precollegiate Teacher Recniitment The UTC is working with the National Center 
for Precollegiate Teacher Recruitment to help establish and improve existing urban 
programs designed to encourage precollegiate students to explae careers in teach- 
ing. In fact, this issue of Future Teacher, devoted to urban teaching, is an example of 
this collaborative effort. 

• Initiatives for Systemic Change: The UTC is working towards the creation of com- 
prehensive approaches to teacher development that enable teachers to surmount 
the extraordinary challenges they face in urban classrooms through on-going policy 
mobilization efforts and research studies designed to analyze the nature and effec- 
tiveness of teacher development in urban schools. The UTC is currently working on 
the first of such studies — an examination of new teacher induction practices in 
urban schools. 

In addition to these initiatives. The Council of the Great City Schools, under the aus- 
pices of the UTC, was recently awarded a federal AmeriCorps grant to establish Urban 
Education Service Corp programs in five UTC cities. Taken together, these UTC initiatives 
form the foundation of a true “teacher pipeline" that will strengthen and diversify every 
phase of urban teacher development 



Innovations thrive in urban classrooms. Teachers and students are 
engaged in high stakes reform efforts such as inquiry-based instruc- 
tion, alternative assessment, and other strategies that challenge 
students to meet higher standards of achievement and it’s paying off. 



Michael Casserly is the Executive Director of the 
Council of the Great City Schools. 
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Wanted: Teachers with an 

by Jerry Howland 

A ny discussion we 
have these days 
about the future 
of teaching must focus on 
the importance of urban 
schools. For many students 
in urban classrooms, school 
represents their last hope 
for building productive 
lives. In urban settings, 
teachers are in a make or 
break situation to reach 
young people before it’s too 
late. Because the stakes 
are so high, urban schools 
take more risks and savor 
success more sweetly than in any other educational setting. 

Where do most people get their impressions of urban education? 
They may get them from the media, from standardized test scores 
or from movies like Dangerous Minds which promote dangerous 
stereotypes about the students we serve and the problems we face in 
urban classrooms. 

My impressions of urban education come from teaching and working 
directly with students in inner city schools in Boston for 25 years. I 
have never seen a high school class like the one portrayed in Danger- 
ous Minds. On the other hand, the success of the teacher in that film 
struck me as realistic. Why? Because she had a positive attitude about 
the abilities of her students and she persisted until she found ways to 
engage her students in challenging educational activities 
I teach two sections of Introduction to Law at Boston’s English 
High School. Every student gets several opportunities during the year 
to argue legal cases in real courtrooms in front of judges or trial 
attorneys acting as judges. Over the past eight years I have seen this 
experience engage students who seemed indifferent to their own edu- 
cation. And I have watched it change their lives as it did for my stu- 
dents Angie, Kashleigh, Hakim and Migdalia. 

We)re drying new things at our school this year and il means a lot to 
7ue. Our Twwrnaihprograin is ready pushing rne. Iwasalrightin 
mcUh. If I practiced, I could do U. But tf / wanted to team math someone 
really had to sit down and teach me. Mrs. Bennett’s teaching was good 
because we weren’t just in books. We worked in groups and on interest- 
ing projects. Mrs. Bennett’s class showed us different ways to use molh. 

She showed us how to use U in life. It’s really changed my attitude. 

Tara Merritty 

eighth-grade student, Hackett Middle School, Albany, New York 

er|c , , 
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Attitude 



English High School’s mock trial team has won the Massachusetts 
mock trial tournament for three consecutive years in a competition 
involving over 100 public, private, and independent schools. Three of the 
six student attorneys who argued the championship trial in 1993 had 
been “kicked out” of other high schools. Two of them told reporters that 
they would have dropped out of school if not for the mock trial team - 
experience. One of those students, Angie, is now entering her junior 
year on the Dean’s list in the pre-med program at Howard University. 

The other, Kashlei^, just finished her freshman year at Boston College. 

'When I went to school in the city there were no black teachers, no 
role models for kids like me. Now my children see a lot of black faces in 
their classrooms: teaehms, paraprofessionals, volunteers. I think this 
means a lot to them. It gives my children an identity. They look ol 
these teachers and say 'yes, I could do this, I could be a teacher’ My son 
already says he’s interested in being a teacher. 

My children ’5 school is a very exciting place these days. There are 
new programs being tried to improve academics and get the commu- 
nity more involved in the business of teaming. 

I’m a very active volunteer at the school. It’s impartantpr the kids 
that I do this. Parents often don’t want to get involved But If^l my ! 
son’s education is just as much my responsibiUty as his teacher’s When j 
something goes wrong, because Pm working urith the school. Pm not just j 
a person going in with a complaint. I think the teachers feel they know 
and respect me. Volunteering creates an erUbusiasm, and teachers have ' 
a different outlook on your child when they know who you are. The , 
relationship teachers build uhth a child’s parent makes a difference. ” 
Cathy Thomas, 

parent volunteer. School W, fbchester, New York 

Hakim, a member of the ’93 and ’94 teams, is an example of some- 
one who was able to take what he was taught and raise it to an art 
form. At the 1993 state championship trial at Suffolk Law School, 
Hakim was brilliant in cross examining the expert witness from a 
suburban high school. After the trial he was approached by a gentle- 
man who identified himself as someone who interviews applicants 
for Yale and strongly urged him to apply to Yale when he was a senior 
the next year. Hakim is a very bright young man who was a classic 
underachiever and did not have the grades or SAT scores for Yale. In 
fact, on the team of ten students that won the state championship 
that year, we did not have anyone with a combined SAT score over 
1000. Yet they were able to win an academic competition that 
involved all of the important critical thinking skills with an emphasis 
on the ability to think on your feet. I know that Hakim could have 
done much better on his SAT’s and grades if he had become’ a serious 
student earlier in his career but the fact remains that the most reli- 
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able indicator of how a student will do on the SAT is family income. 

A study published by the Education Testing Service indicated that 
the most reliable predictor of how a student will do in college is not 
SAT scores but rather persistence and leadership in extra curricular 
activities. Hakim clearly demonstrated his persistence and leader- 
ship that day at Suffolk Law School. 

This year, Migdalia, a 15 year-old sophomore, delivered the closing 
arguments for EHS. She was the only student attorney who earned a 
perfect 10 from the judges in either the state semifinal or final trial. 
In fact, the semifinal judge awarded EHS two bonus points because 
of the exceptional quality of her arguments. At the national mock 
trial tournament in Denver, Migdalia received another perfect score 
with special commendation from the judges for her ability to deliver 
“the perfect combination of emotion and logic” in arguing a death 
penalty case. 

Migdalia makes video tapes of her performances in the state and 
national tournaments to send to her father who lives in Puerto Rico. 
Migdalia has always wanted to become a lawyer but her father 
explained that no one in their family had ever been a lawyer so it 
would be more realistic for her to plan to be a paralegal or a legal sec- 
retary. But after watching her performance in this year’s mock trial, 
her father wrote back to her that he had changed his mind — she 
should consider becoming a lawyer. 

My courses teach instruction to law as a hand’s on activity. Students 
are engaged in challenging assignments with clear and rigorous perfor- 
mance expectations. The same qualities of experiential learning, chal- 
lenging subject matter, and high standards exist in many precollegiate 
teacher recruitment programs around the country. Many people, 
including, at times, parents and students themselves, do not have high 
expectations for inner city students and are surprised when they suc- 
ceed. As a teacher and coach, I have received more recognition than I 
deserve for the achievements of my students. The truth is that there 
are more students like Angie, Kashleigh, Hakim and Migdalia in urban 
public schools than there are those who generate the negative head- 



lines. The challenge of working in urban schools is in recognizing the 
talents of the students and providing opportunities for them to 
express those talents. 

7 grew up in the projects. I spent 25 years here. I came back fto 
teach] because I believe that is my role. There were not any posi- 
tive black male role models here. That was sojnethmg I had to do. 

It was alivays in my mind to come back and do something for the 
community. My family is very proud of what Vw doing. In my 
family, we have accountants and lawyers who are making nice 
money but it seems like Tm the one they always put on a pedestal. 
That makes me feel good, but I feel best when I see my children 
growing up and using the things I’ve taught them to try to make 
their lives bettm: " 

Dwight Brown, 

fifth-grade teacher, Morton Elementary School, New Orleans 

Prom 'llsacfiers: Talking Out of ScivooP bij Caiherine Collins. 

Copyright © 1993 by Catherine Collins and Douglas Pnmtc 
by permission of Lillie, Broum and Company 

A 1986 study of teachers who were successful in working with low 
income students revealed that all of these teachers had one thing in 
common: attitude. They had a positive attitude about the abilities of 
their students and everything they did implicitly conveyed this mes- 
sage to them. 

What we need is to provide more opportunities for students like 
Hakim to display these qualities more often. The power to change stu- 
dent’s lives begins with the attitude of the teacher. Preprofessional 
career awareness programs are a great opportunity to prepare stu- 
dents to make a difference for our nation’s future. 



Jerry Howland was the 1994 MA Teacher of the Year. 



What it Takes to Teach in Urban Schools 

While many would agree that all teachers should be prepared to teach in all environments, 
a growing body of research and practice suggests that the success of effective urban 
teachers can be attributed to clear ideologies and dispositions uniquely applicable to the 
urban classroom. Dr. Martin Haberman's Dimensions of Effective Teaching {as outlined in 
an article titled “Selecting Star Teachers for Children and Youth in Urban Poverty," published 
i in the June 1 995 Phi Delta Kappan) identifies seven characteristics which might be of 
i interest to your students: 

i 1. Persistence: Effective urban teachers believe it is their responsibility to engage all stu- 
dents in the learning process and they persist in trying to meet the individual needs of 
each student. 

2. Protecting learners and learning: Star teachers bring their personal activities and inter- 
ests into the classroom: involve students in learning that transcends curriculum, textbooks, 
and achievement tests; and see protecting and enhancing students' involvement in learn- 
ing activities as their highest priority. 

3. Application of generalizations: The ability to generate practical, specific applications of 
theories and philosophies and to conned day-to-day work to larger, long-range learning 
goals is key to the success of urban teachers. 

o 

me 



4. Approach to “at-risk” students: Star teachers believe that, whatever the life conditions 
their students face, they as teachers bear a primary responsibility for sparking their stu- 
dents to learn. This approach, which does not blame the victim but instead identifies and 
tries to change the failures of the system is, according to Dr. Haberman, the most powerful 
predictor of future success with urban children. 

5. Professional versus personal orientation to students: Genuine respect is the best 
way to describe the feelings star teachers have for their students. While they enjoy the love 
and affection of students when it occurs naturally, they neither crave it nor see it as a pre- 
requisite for learning. 

6. Burnout its causes and cures: Effective urban teachers recognize the reality of 
burnout, determine the minimum things they must do to function in the bureaucracy, and 
develop support systems with like-minded colleagues. 

7. Fallibility: The best teachers recognize and own up to not only common mistakes 
(spelling, etc.) but serious problems and ones concerning human relations. 

How do we nurture and develop these qualities in our precollegiate students? Look for 

suggestions in the next issue of Future Teacher! 
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A Revolutionaiy at Work 




" . . Good teachers are, 

I believe, called to teaching 
because they really like 
people — as unique, 
unpredictable, complex, 
never fully knowable, and 
endlessly varied” 



F or Deborah Meier, the well-worn reform 
maxim “all children can learn” is an idea 
she lived everyday as the leader of one 
of the most often praised public schools in the 
country, Central Park East (CPE) in New York 
City. With a commitment to the potential of all 
students, CPE is an exciting place for teaching 
and learning and an academic success story: 
90 percent of all students graduate and 
90 percent go on to college; an impressive 
achievement for any school, but especially 
significant for a school set in one of New 
York City’s poorest neighborhoods. 

To accomplish these stunning 
results, CPE embraced many of the “essen- 
tial school” ideas of education reformer Ted 
Sizer who worked with Meier to establish 
this small high school that is meeting the 
needs of its students, families and the 
larger community. CPE’s 450 high school 
students thrive in an atmosphere that 
supports students’ inquiry into the world 
around them and sets high expectations 
for all. To meet high standards, the 
school uses innovative scheduling, port- 
folio assessments, and rigorous gradua- 
tion requirements.Thisyear, Deborah 
Meier published The Power of Their 
Ideas: Lessons from a Small School in 
Harlem, a moving account of her time creating, strug- 
gling, and leading Central Park East. Here are some 
excerpts from her book: 



Qualities for Prospective Teachers by Deborah Meier 

If I could choose five qualities to look for in prospective teachers 
they would be; 

1 . a self-conscious reflectiveness about how they themselves learn 
and about how and when they don’t learn; 

2. a sympathy toward others, an appreciation of differences, 
an ability to imagine one’s own “otherness"; 

3. a willingness, better yet a taste, for working collaboratively; 

4. a passion for having others share some of one’s own interests; 

5. a lot of perseverance, energy, and devotion to getting things done!" 



Design: Hartwell Design 






A good school for anyone is a little like Kinder- 
garten and a little like a good post-graduate pro- 
gram — the two ends of the educational spectrum, at 
which we understand that we cannot treat any two 
human beings identically, but must take into account 
their special interests and styles as we hold all to 
high and rigorous standards. A good Oxford education 
is more like my Kindergarten classroom than it is like 
the typical American high school or public college. 

We don’t need research on this astounding proposi- 
tion. The main difference between the advantaged 
and the disadvantaged is that the latter need such 
flexible schools even more. When people think “those 
kids” need something special, the reply we offer at 
CPE is, Just give them what you have always offered 
those who have the money to buy the the best, which 
is mostly a matter of respect. 

I think we’ve created a framework at CPE for 
creating such a respectful setting, day by day. We 
don’t create all the conditions that affect our stu- 
dents’ lives; we can’t stop the world our students 
live in while we do our work, a world that places 
crushing burdens on far too many of our young 
people. We have no guarantees to offer our kids, 
their families, or the wider public beyond trying 
our best to make CPE a place that at least tem- 
porarily makes life seem more interesting and 
more worth the effort. 

If we want children to be caring and compassion- 
ate, then we must provide a place for growing up in 
which effective care is feasible. Creating such inti- 
mate schools is possible even in an existing system 



;; of large buildings if we create smaller communities 
within them. 

Caring and compassion are not soft, mushy goals. 
They are part of the hard core of subjects we are 
responsible for teaching. Informed and skillful care is 
learned. Caring is as much cognitive as affective. The 
capacity to see 'the world as others might is central 
to unsentimental compassion and at the root of both 
intellectual skepticism and empathy. “Any human 
being sufficiently motivated can fully possess another 
culture, no matter how ‘alien’ it may appear to be,” 
argues noted African American author and literary 
critic Henry Louis Gates. “But there is no tolerance 
without respect — and no respect without knowl- 
edge.” Such empathetic qualities are precisely the 
habits of mind that require deliberate cultivation — 
that is, schooling. If such habits are central to democ- 
ratic life, our schools must become places that 
cultivate, consciously and rigorously, these moral and 
intellectual fundamentals. 

My own experiences over the past three decades 
have reinforced my optimism regarding the possibili- 
ties of making dramatic changes in the ways schools 
operate, changes that can transform the lives of chil- 
dren. All kids are indeed capable of generating pow- 
erful ideas; they can rise to the occasion. It turns out 
that ideas are not luxuries gained at the expense of 
the 3R’s, but instead enhance them. And it turns out 
that public schools, in new and different forms, are 
the best vehicle for nourishing the extraordinary 
untapped capacities of all our children. The question 
is not, Is it possible to educate all children well? but 
rather, Do we want to do it badly enough? 



Deborah Meier’s Suggested Reading List 



This is a partial list of to/cs that Meier 
recommends in her twk. We think they 
are a good resource for you about under- 
standing children, urban education and 
school reform. 

[ Cohen. Dorothy, The Learning Child 

I (New York: Schocken, 1972) 

! Delpit, Lisa, Other People's Children: 
Cultural Conflict in the Classroom 
(New York: New Press, 1994) 

Duckworth, Eleanor, The Having of Wonder- 
ful Ideas and Other Essays (New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1987) 



o 




Fine, Michelle, Chartering Urban School 
Reform: Reflecting on Public High Schools in 
the Midst of Change (New York: Teachers 
College Press) 

Freeman, Samuel, Small Victories: 

The Real World of a Teacher (New York: 
HarperCollins, 1992) 

Glickman, Cad, Renewing Amenca’s Schools 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1993) 

Howe, Hamid, Thinking about Kids: 

An Agenda (New York: Free Press, 1993) 

Kohl, Herbert, Thirty-Six Children 
(New)brk:NAL-Dutton, 1988) 



Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, The Young 
Geographers (New York: Bank Street College 
of Education, 1991) 

Paley Vivan, Wally’s Stories: Conversations 
in the Kindergarten (Cambridge, Mass, 
Harvard University Press, 198 1) 

Permne, Vito, A Letter to Teachers: Reflec- 
tions on Schooling and the Art of Teaching 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1991) 

Sarason, Seymour, The Culture of School 
and the Pmblem of Change (Boston: 

Ailyn and Bacon, 1982) 
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Michael Casserly 

Executive Director 
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Therese Dozier 

1985 Teacher Of the Year 

Emma Farmer 

Instructional Coordinator 
Green Oaks Laboratory High School 

Rutha Gibson 

Executive Director 

Community Youth Creative Learning 

Experience 

Dr. Mildred Hudson 

Program Officer 

DeWitt Wallace-Readeris Digest Fund 
(Ex-officb) 

Dr. George Kersey 

Director, Future Educators of America 
Phi Delta Kappa 

Dr. Elaine Witty 

Dean ofEducatbn, Norfolk State College 

Dr. Jacqueline Jordan Irvine 

Project Director, 

Center for Urban Leaming/Teaching 
and Urban Research in Education 
and Schools 
Emory University 

Dr. Shirley Kilgore 

Director, Center for the 
Teaching Profession 
South Atlanta High School 

Dr. Jewel Laguerre 

Director, Teachers of Tomorrow 
Duluth Community College 
Dr. Shirley McBay 
President, Quality Education for 
Minorities Network 

Sandra McBrayer 

1994 Teacher of the Year 

Jerry Molinoski 

Project Director 

Texas Teacher Recmitment, Retention & 
Assistance Program 

Dr. Marvin Peek 

Coordinator, Urban Teachers' Project 
Kent State {.diversity 

Dr. Janice Poda 

Director 

South Camlina Center for Teacher 
Recmitment 

Dr. Anne Rothstein 

Associate Dean of Professional Studies 
Lehman College 

Dr. Phil Rusche 

Dean of Eiucatbn, University of Toledo 
President, Council of Great City Colleges 
of Education 

Dr. Herb Salinger 

President 

Miencan Association for School 
Personnel Administrators 

Joe Salvemini 

Director, The Eagles Center 
Central High School 

Dr. Marta Sanchez 

Director, Operation Chicano Teacher 
California State University-Northridge 
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Finding Yonr Way 
Through the Fundraising Maze 

BY NICOLE STARK 



F or many of us, names like Ford, 
Carnegie and MacArthur come to 
mind when we think about 
fundraising. However, as you may have 
discovered, private foundations are just 
one of your funding options. Beginning 
with this issue on community founda- 
tions, Funding Forum will publish a 
three-part series responding to questions 
on the role and interests of private, com- 
munity, company-sponsored, and operat- 
ing foundations across the country. 

Do community foundations have an interest in 
precollegiate education? 

There is a commonly held misperception that foundations’ priority is 
higher education when in fact precollegiate education is at the top of 
the agenda at many community foundations. Jane Stern, Program Offi- 
cer for Education at the New York Community Trust, says, “We have 
recently revised our guidelines and we’re now focused on elementary 
and secondary public education, focusing on model programs that 
effect larger issues. ” 

This is also the case at the Cleveland Foundation where Susan 
Lajoie, the Assistant Director, notes, “There are about 400 community 
foundations all with different guidelines, but I know of many discus- 
sions among funders that reflect more interest in precollegiate educa- 
tion. People recognize that success in higher education and the 
workplace is predicated by a solid precollegiate foundation.” 

1 have never pursued our community foundation for funding because 
I thou^t that they only made very small grants. 

There is tremendous variety in the size and wealth of community foun- 
dations, and that directly relates to the size of grants they are able to 
make. For example, as the third largest community foundation in the 
country, the Marin County Community Foundation has made grants 
ranging from a few thousand dollars, to support a professional develop- 
ment opportunity for teachers, to six-figure grants for larger school 
restructuring efforts. 

According to the Council on Foundations, community foundations 
control almost $10 billion in assets, and in 1993 alone they made more 
than $730 million in grants. In fact, community foundations are the 
fastest-growing type of foundation in the country, now numbering 
more than 470. Read foundations’ annual reports (which usually cite 
the size of grants) first so you can submit a realistic request. 



Do community foundations ever make grants outside 
their community? 

Generally, community foundations are designed to focus on one area, 
but some fund in more than one city or county. Contact the community 
foundations in your area and surrounding cities and ask them if you 
are eligible. Submit a proposal only if you are within the foundation’s 
guidelines. 

How do community foundations differ from local education funds? 

Like community foundations, local education funds (LEFs) are support- 
ed by a variety of donors. However according to Howard Shaeffer of the 
Public Education Fund Network, where community funds support a 
range of causes (e.g. the environment, human services, etc.) LEFs focus 
their support solely on educational projects. “LEFs are exclusively inter- 
ested in higher quality public education,” uniting and mobilizing com- 
munity resources to address “undergirding structural restraints to school 
reform,” says Shaeffer. “We aren’t interested in Band-Aid solutions that 
are a mile-wide and an inch deep. We want deep systemic reform. ” 

LEFs often convene educational community members to strategize 
for school improvement, giving precollegiate programs an opportunity 
to access local contacts and participate in thoughtful discussion. 

There are about 2,000 LEFs across the country, with representation in 
every state. For more information, contact your local Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the Public Education Fund Network at 601 13th St., NW, 
Suite 290, Washington, D.C. 20005; 202-628-7460. 

How are community foundations responding to Federal cutbacks? 

All funders are seeing an increase in the number of grant requests. In 
response, the philanthropic community is becoming more practical 
and directed in its grantmaking. Jane Stern says, “. . . cutbacks in pub- 
lic funds have required us to respond to the needs of programs in new 
ways. We know nonprofits are facing tremendous stress.” 

Susan Lajoie adds that, “Community foundations are looking to 
reposition and modify their thinking about what they can do. We aren’t 
as interested in filling the gaps left by government cutbacks as collabo- 
rating on critical issues and working strategically.” 

How should 1 approach a community foundation? 

As with any funder, you should conduct thorough research on the 
grantmaking practices, interests, and restrictions (especially geo- 
graphic) of community foundations. For the Cleveland Foundation, 
the number of inappropriate applications they receive is “not insignifi- 
cant,” says Lajoie, who advises, “Don’t overgeneralize, and do not 
assume that all foundations operate the same way. It’s important to do 
your homework and look for a foundation with the capacity to match 
the scope and scale of the project.” 
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Stephen Dobbs, president of the Marin County Community Founda- 
tion, adds that programs should focus on “modest and doable projects, 
establishing a track record and strong reputation.” “There’s an idealis- 
tic bent that says you can do something quickly. It’s exciting, but it 
doesn’t make sense. Strive for incremental change ... we have zero 
tolerance for pie-in-the-sky. I’d rather have someone promise half as 
much and deliver, than someone who promises twice as much and 
doesn’t come through.” 

How aocessible are community foundations tx> discuss program ideas? 

A major benefit of community foundations is their unique knowledge 
of local issues. Susan Lajoie finds that community foundations that are 
staffed often welcome meeting with prospective grantees to refine pro- 
posals, discuss new ideas, or help to create linkages with other organi- 
zations. She says, “Community foundations provide a higher level of 
accessibility and feedback so that we can identify potential problems, 
and make recommendations.” 

What is the likelihood of getting a grant from a 
community foundation? 

Any proposal’s success depends on how closely it matches a funder’s 
grantmaking guidelines, so you must do the necessary research. Sec- 
ondly, while it is true that you will not be competing against a national 
pool of grant applicants for community foundation dollars, the competi- 



tion within even a small community can be considerable. Therefore, 
you need to be savvy about how you market your program. Every funder 
is a potential investor wanting to make the biggest impact possible. 

Consider how you can link your work to new or existing efforts; con- 
tinue to keep your program in the public eye; consult with business 
and industry leaders for their perspectives; and if possible once you 
have developed your plans, schedule an appointment to speak with 
your community foundation’s program officer for his or her input. 
Remember that regardless of the type of foundation, the more funders 
you inform about the importance of precollegiate teacher recruitment 
and our children, the more we all benefit. 

Community foundations operate in every state in the country. For 
additional information on community foundations, consult the Council 
on Foundations, 1828 L Street, NW, Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036; 
202-466-6512. 

In our next issue of Funding Forum, we will look at the role of 
company-sponsored foundations in precollegiate education. If you have 
questions or comments that you would like to have addressed in the 
Funding Forum, please write or fax us at: Recruiting New Teachers, 
Inc., 385 Concord Ave., Belmont, MA 02178; FAX 617-489-6005. 



Nicole Stark is a Staff Associate at Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. 



These resources may be 

of interest to you in your funding search. 

Business and the Schools is published by the Council for Aid to 
Education and overviews 1 20 school-business collaborations 
with program outlines and detailed contact information. The 
cost is $35 (plus $3 shipping). To obtain a copy, contact the 
Council for Aid to Education at 342 Madison Ave., Suite 1 532. 
New York. NY 1 01 73; 21 2-661 -5800. 

The Columbus Foundation’s national annual survey of commu- 
nity foundations has recently been released, with asset and 
giving information on 476 foundations. Free copies of the report 
are available by written request to: Ms. Carey Daily. The 
Columbus Foundation, 1234 East Broad Street, Columbus, OH 
43205. 

Foundation Giving Watch, published by the Taft Group, is a 
monthly newsletter with foundation profiles and updates, arti- 
cles on trends in giving, and lists of recent grants. Annual sub- 
scriptions are $1 49. The Taft Group also offers a free catalog 
of all of their publications, including a new line of CD-ROM 
products. Contact the Taft Group. Customer Services. RO. Box 
5477, Detroit. Ml 48232-5477; 800-877-TAFT. 

Grants and Awards for K- 12 Students by Jacqueline Ferguson, 
is a 118-page resource guide to eighty educational support and 
enrichment opportunities for children and youth in subject areas 
including arts, citizenship, and computers. The cost of the guide 
is $37. To order, write or call; Capitol Publications, Inc., RO. Box 
1 453. Alexandria. VA 2231 3-2053: 800-655-5597. 




Grants for Elementary and Secondary Education lists more 
than 6,500 grants of more than $1 0,000 to precollegiate pro- 
grams and schools for projects ranging from teacher educa- 
tion and training to programs for minority, gifted, and disabled 
children, to bilingual education. A geographic and subject 
index help readers better target their research. Grants for 
Elementary and Secondary Education is available from the 
Foundation Center for $74.50. To place an order, or to request 
a full catalog of Foundation Center resources, write or call the 
Foundation Center at 79 Rfth Avenue. New York, NY 10003; 
800-424-9836. 

Nonprofit Partners offers a free catalog of publications and 
resources on everything from program assessment, to direct 
mail, to nonprofit management, including Gary Messinger’s The 
User-Friendly Guide to Writing Grant Proposals and Jeanette 
Smith’s The PubItityKit. Many of their resources are available 
on diskette. The fall catalog will be available in October. Call or 
write: Nonprofit Partners, 4502 Groveland Rd.. RO. Box 18937, 
University Hts., OH 44118-0937; 800-860-4490. 

A Teacher's Guide to the U.S. Department of Education pro- 
vides information on grants, publications, and additional 
resources available through the Department. Single copies are 
available free-of-charge from the Information Resource Center. 
To order, call 1-800-USA-LEARN. 

Winning Grants Step by Step, by Mim Carlson, is the Support 
Centers of America’s workbook for planning, developing, and 
writing successful proposals. In addition to sample letters of 
intent and advice on research and project planning, this book 
describes what happens to a proposal once it reaches the fun- 
der. Copies are available from the Jossey-Bass Nonprofit Sector 
Series for $24.95. For orders, contact Jossey-Bass at 350 
Sansome Street. San Francisco. CA 941 04; 41 5-433-1 767; 
FAX 800-605-2665. 



Upcoming Deadlines and 
Funding Information 

The Universal Foods Foundation funds $500-$1 0,000 grants 
for K-1 2 education initiatives in areas of company domestic 
operations. They have a specific interest in assisting minorities; 
finding solutions to urban problems: and projects that help 
inner-city youth obtain advanced degrees, training, and schol- 
arships and return as teachers to the inner-city community. 
Public and private xhools, school districts, and higher educa- 
tion institutions are eligible. They do not have grant deadlines. 
Board meetings are held in January and July. Contact the Uni- 
versal Foods Foundation. 433 E. Michigan Street., Milwaukee, 
W1 53202; 414-347-3895. 

The Council on Foundations has recently merged its K-1 2 
and higher education affinity groups to form Grantmakers 
for Education to provide interested funders with a more 
holistic view of the field. The group will support all levels 
of education. 

The Education Department’s Projects to Encourage Minority 
Students to Become Teachers program is open to higher edu- 
cation institutions, state or local education agencies, or com- 
munity-based organizations that are working to increase the 
pool of elementary and secondary school teachers of color and 
support middle and high school students’ interest in the teach- 
ing profession. The Education Department will make 1 2 grants 
of $120,000 to $300,000: eight for teacher partnership pro- 
jects and four for teacher placement projects. Applications are 
now available: fax your request to 202-260-761 5. Actual 
proposals must be postmarked by November 17. For more 
information, contact Vicky Payne, Education Department, 

600 Independence Ave. SW, Portals Bldg.. Suite C-80, Wash- 
ington. DC 20202-5329: 202-260-3291. 
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How to Ask 

Calling the Helpline is easy: just dial 
1-800-969-mOi. But if you'd 
rather not call, or if you want to see 
the answer (and your name) in print, 
there !s anoiier way to contact us. 
Simply write any question you have 
alxiut teaching or becoming a 
teacher on a postcard with your 
name, address, school, and the name 
of the future teacher program you 
belong to (if you want to be anony- 
mous, that’s okay too!) and send it to: 
Ask the Helpline, c/o Recm'iting New 
Teachers, Inc., 385 Concord Avenue, 
Belmont, MA 02178 
We promise to answer as many 
questions as we can in pnnt That 
doesn’t mean every question: but 
we’ll try to cover (in hs column 
or elsewhere in Future Teacherj all 
of the important topics we hear 
about through your letters. Thanks, 
in advance, for helping us to help 
you — and future teachers like you 
all across the country. 



Wha t to Read 

Some suggested readings for 
teachers and students to widen 
perspectives of life in urban areas 
and schools. The suggestions come 
from a wide variety of sources. 
Readings about teachers 
and students for teachers 
and high schooi students: 

Fiction — some oid favorites: 

• To Sir, With Love, 

£/?. Braithwaite 

• Up the Down Staircase, 
fe/ Kaufman 

• The Black Jungle: A Novel, 

Evan Hunter 

and some new additions: 

• Lila on the Landing, 

Sue Alexander 

• Rise and Fall of a 
Teenage Wacko, 

MaryAnderson 

• New York City Too Far 
From Tampa Blues, 

Bettancourt, TE 

• THUMBB Holiday, 

Bettancourt, TE 

• Casa Means Home, 

Wardi Campton 

• My Brother Stevie, 

Eleanor Clymer 

• Gancho, 

Gloria Gonzales 

• Kwaanza and Me, 

Vivian Raley 

• Voices After Midnight, 

Richard Peck 

• The Mouse Rap, 

Walter Dean Myers 

• Teacher Was A White Witch, 
Mydiss Hershey 

• Wigwam in the City, 

Barbara Shencker 

Continued on page 11 
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Question: 



Fm considering teaching in an urban setting. 
How can I find out what it would be like? 

What should I expect? How can I best prepare myself? 



! 

Answer: Teaching in an urban setting can be a reward- 
ing and challenging experience. With an ever-growing 
and ever-diversifying population of students, there are 
definite current and projected needs for teachers in 
these areas. The excitement of the diversity as well as 
the enrichment of multiculturalism can be veiy appeal- 
ing. There are many steps you can take to find out what 
teaching in such areas might be like even if you do not 
live in an urban area. 

There is no better way to find out about urban edu- 
cation than to immerse yourself in it! “How?” you ask. 
Well, here are a few suggestions: 

• Ask those who know! To gain a more “human per- 
spective” in learning what you can expect if you 
become a teacher in an urban area, speak to some of 
your current and past teachers, to a guidance coun- 
selor, and even to fellow classmates who may have 
had experiences in urban schools. Hey, and while 
you’re at it, why not get permission from an urban 
school to visit an actual classroom and see a teacher 
and the students in action! You may get to know 
these people as invaluable and credible mentors as 
you explore your career options. Feel free to call on 
us at the Urban Helpline for some ideas about school 
systems near you that might be willing to show off 
their school programs. 

• Get involved! Contact programs like Summerbridge 
and Upward Bound which will allow you to learn 
about and gain hands-on experience in the teaching 
field. You may wish to offer your time and services to 
local urban organizations such as the YMCA/YWCA, 
Boys and Girls Clubs, Big Brothers/Big Sisters of 
America, museums, libraries, and Science Centers 
(to name a few). These fun volunteer and work 
experiences will give you a chance to become better 
acquainted with children and the general atmos- 
phere of an urban area. Get involved in peer counsel- 
ing, honor societies, the Future Educators of 
America Chapter or any other group in your school 
which may allow you to actively explore issues and 
activities related to children and/or teaching. 

• Do some personal research! You can find informa- 
tional resources on urban teaching in your school 
library and career development office and yes — even 




Helpline Counselor Maria Luongo 




Helpline counselors Veronica Williams and Lisa Celia 



in your local video store! Here are some important 
questions to ask when gathering information. These 
questions might include: What are the needs in 
urban areas? What current factors contribute to the 
high demand for teachers in urban areas? What a day 
in the life of an urban teacher like? What resources 
and support services are available to the teachers 
and students in urban areas? What have others done 
to prepare themselves for urban teaching? 

Conducting research, considering the viewpoints of 
those who know, and becoming involved are a few ways 
in which you can become better acquainted with urban 
teaching. Of course, another great resource for more 
information on all of the above and more, is the Urban 
Helpline! We can be reached Monday through Thurs- 
day 10-7 and Fridays 10-5, E.S.T. 



Answered by Helpline Counselors, Lisa Celia, Maria 
Luongo, and Veronica Williams 
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A Celebration of Teaching 



Recruitment program offers grants to 
“home grown'' initiatives 



H ow do we build a strong teacher workforce to 
teach America’s children in the next century?. 
One way is by supporting local precollegiate 
recruitment programs that focus on homegrown 
solutions. For nearly a decade a program from the 
Geraldine R, Dodge Foundation has done just that. 

A Celebration of Teaching awards small grants to 
schools, districts, local and regional collaborations 
which design precollegiate teacher recruitment pro- 
grams. In 1996, the Dodge Foundation will again 
offer up to 50 grants of $1,000 each. 



A crucial part of A Celebration of Teaching is to 
increase the number of persons of color who pursue a 
career in teaching. Twenty-nine of the last year’s cele- 
brations focused on minority recruitment, including a 
program in Durham, North Carolina that is designed to 
recruit African-American males into the teaching pro- 
fession. Another celebration program in Lubbock, Texas 
is a unique collaboration with five local universities 
and the area’s largely Hispanic high schools that offer 
a one-day workshop on financial aid, admission require- 
ments and other issues for students who wish to 
become teachers. 

For more information about^ Celebration of 
Teaching and to receive guidelines for writing a 
proposal for funding in 1996, write to: 



Ruth Campopiano or Peter Schmidt 
Geraldine R, Dodge Foundation 
163 Madison Avenue P.O. Box 1239 
Morristown, NJ 07962-1239 



The deadline for receiving proposals for 
consideration for 1996 is December 15, 1995. 
All applicants will be notified about the 
status of their proposal by February 15, 1996. 




Since its inception in 1987, A Celebration 
of Teaching has grown from small local initia- 
tives in northern New Jersey to a program 
that serves more than 12,000 students and 
3,500 teachers from 44 states and three 
other nations.^ Celebration of Teaching is 
clear about its intentions to work as part- 
ners with local educators to build a highly- 
skilled teacher workforce. 

“We want to collaborate with you in cre- 
ating and developing teachers who aspire 
to fulfill their highest calling — to teach 
with vigor and enthusiasm — and in the 
process help create a new and better 
world,” says Co-Director Peter Schmidt. 
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Wha t to Read 

Continued from page 10 

Non-fiction — somethings old; 
somethings new: 

• That All Children May Learn, 

We Must Learn; 

Looking forward to Teaching, 
Monroe D. Cohen 

• Teaching School: A Book 
For Anyone Who is Teaching, 
Wants to Teach, or 
Knows a Teacher, 

Eric Johnson (of NAIS) 

• The Practice of Teaching, 

Phiiip W Jackson 

• In There With the Kids: 

Teaching In Today’s Classrooms, 
David Kobrin 

• The Dreamkeepers: 

Successful Teachers of 
African American Children, 

Gloria Ladson-Billings 

• Teaching Strategies and 
Classroom Realities, 

Mildred McClosky 

• A Primer for the 
Inner-City School, 

Harold Morine 

• The Power of Their Ideas: 
Lessons from a Small 
School in Harlem, 

Deborah Meier 

• Why Teach?, 

Delia Louise Sharp 

• Nobody Can Teach 
Anyone AnyUng, 

Wilfred Rusk Wees 

• The Boy Who Would 
Be a Helicopter, 

Vivian Paley 

Pre-school to grade 3 — 
everything from picture books 
to poetry: 

• The Boy Who Didn’t 
Believe in Spring. 

Lucille Clifton 

• Some of the Days of 
Everett Anderson, 

Lucille Clifton 

• All Us Come Acmss the Water, 
Lucille Clifton 

• Hotel Boy, 

Kurt and Greta Kaufman 

• City Seen From A-Z, 

Rachel Isadom 

• Goggles, 

Ezra Jack Keates 

• Taxi: A Book of City Words, 
Betsy Maestro 

• Can’t Sit Still, 

Karen Lotz 
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4s we go to press . . . 

On November 12-14, the 
1995 Goals 2000 Teacher Forum 
Teleconference, sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education, 
will focus on professional devel- 
opment as a key strategy to 
improve teaching and learning in 
the nation’s classrooms. In order 
to reach as large an audience 
as possible, the Department Is 
making the teleconference free 
of charge, via satellite, to all 
interested educators. 

The Education Department 
recognizes that nothing has more 
impact on children’s learning than 
the growth of teachers. The tele- 
conference will support teacher 
leadership by providing an oppor- 
tunity for teachers to share the 
knowledge, experience, and 
insight they have gained as class- 
room practitioners. 

If you would like to participate 
in the teleconference contact your 
school district, public television 
station, or local Chamber of Com^ 
merce to secure a satellite down- 
link site or call 1 -800-USA-LEARN 
for more information. 



^mces 

Among the services offered by the 
National Center for Precollegiate 
Teacher Recruitment: 

> Future Teacher. 

The Center newsletter will be pub- 
lished five times during the 1995-96 
school year. The Center staff wel- 
comes contributions and letters from 
future teacher program directors, 
faculty, student participants, and 
others. 

> Research. 

The Center is working to develop 
a common program evaluation pro- 
tocol for adaptation and use by 
future teacher initiatives nationwide. 
We welcome program directors who 
have instituted evaluation proce- 
dures to contribute to the project by 
sending relevant materials — survey 
forms, descriptions of methodology, 
evaluation reports— to the Center. 

> Future Teacher Network. 

The Center is developing an on-line 
bulletin board for dedicated use by 
precollegiate teacher recruitment 
program directors, faculty, and stu- 
dents. The Network is currently being 
tested and should become available 
for general use shortly. 

> irt formation Clearinghouse. 

The Center is assembling a growing 
library of materi^s relating to pre- 
collegiate teacher recruitment and 
maintains a database of more than 
3,000 interested or participating 
educators nationwide. If you have a 
question related to any facet cy pre- 
collegiate teacher recmitment— 
program design, curriculum, funding, 
student recruitment, college matri- 
culation, evaluation, etc.— please 
call us at 61 7-489-6000. Ask for 
Nicole Stark We vdll get t^ck to 
you promptly with information that 
O j/p. 
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Special issue on RNTs 

Second National Precollegiate Survey 




11th grader Kimberly 
Marques participating in 
the Pre-Teaching Magnet 
Program at Lincoln High 
School in Yonkers, NY. 

Over 87% of precollegiate 
programs responding to 
RNTs Second National Pre- 
collegiate survey are high 
school-based. Programs 
like Lincoln's work with 
local elementary and 
middle schools to provide 
teaching experiences for 
their students. 



e watching in January for a special edition of 
Future Teacher featuring highlights of our 
Second Precollegiate Survey. Of special interest 
to program directors, the survey findings will provide 
valuable information you can use to improve and devel- 
op suport for your programs. Highlights in this issue will 



include an overview of the changes programs have 
implemented since the last survey in 1992. This issue 
will also include an overview of the National Symposium 
which took place November 3-5, 1995 in Pasadena, CA. 

Issue available January 1996 




Miture Thcher 



c/o The National Center for 
Precollegiate Teacher Recruitment 
Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. 



385 Concord Avenue 
Belmont, MA 02178 




U.S, Department of Educstion 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
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